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great rivers of history, the Tigris, the Euphrates, the
Jordan and the Nile, between dawn and twilight, it
brought home in a forcible way the astounding military
achievements of the ancients. The means by which
they supplied and maintained enormous armies in this
sort of geographical vacuum, and kept any semblance
of military organization, fills the mind with wonder.

Going eastward, the aircraft used to leave Heliopolis
on Thursday mornings, at 5 a.m. in summer and 7 a.m.
in winter, fly to Ziza and then refuel. If the weather
was hot and they were not ready to leave the ground
again by 11 a.m., they usually stayed there and waited
for the cool air of Friday's dawn, because, as I explained
previously, the pilot might get air-locked on that elevated
basin of rolling upland if he tried to take off when the
air was too warm. If it were possible to leave Ziza
on Thursday, the aircraft would push east as far as they
could before dusk, and with a favourable wind might
possibly get right through. More often they would
reach a point on the wide upland between the basalt
country and El Jid, somewhere perhaps between L.G. J
and L.G. P, and camp there for the night. If, however,
the start were delayed until dawn on the Friday, the
aircraft would arrive at Hinaidi sometime in the afternoon.
When they approached L.G. V the same decision had
to be taken whether it was necessary to land and fill
up with some petrol to see them through to RamadL
In any case it was nearly always imperative to refuel
at Ramadi itself on the way in.

It was very pleasant arriving home after a trip across
the Mail Route. Sitting in a comfortable chair, in
winter time in front of the Mess fire, and in summer
on the verandah or on the precious patch of green that